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attitude, it is mentioned that, when he was preparing a hand-
book of railroad practice (with a bit of melodrama thrown in),
he went from Paris-St. Lazare to Mantes in the cab of a loco-
motive, a distance of fully thirty-seven miles. And if we read
The Graces of Wrath, we shall know everything about the
migrants, from the dust bowl of Oklahoma to the jealously
guarded earthly Paradise of Central California.

As in the case of history, we have here a blend of motives.
But the proportion is reversed. History, by its very nature,
should conform to reality, although it presents reality in an
artistic light. Fiction is not plain truth: the "realists" compel us
to reassert this elementary fact. In fiction, the essential purpose
is artistic, and the use of accurate details is but an artistic device.
Information given solely for the sake of information is actually
a blemish. The sole advantage of "realism," historical or con-
temporary, is to create an atmosphere. We rarely enjoy char-
acters who move in an abstract world, or in a world remote
from any known reality: even Poictesme must evoke the land
of the Troubadours. The choice of a definite milieu provides
from the outset the thrill of strangeness or the comfort of
familiarity j it suggests the mood that the author wishes to
rouse in us. Its chief effect is not to impart information, but to
tap the resources of information stored in the reader's mind.
But, once more, it is merely a device, and like all devices, it
defeats its purpose when it becomes obtrusive. It is not enough
that the facts be true: they must have suggestive power. We do
not care whether the picture is rigorously accurate, so long as it
is convincing.

Thus Gustave Flaubert's Carthaginian story, S^ammboy was
worked up with the same care as a doctor's dissertation, and, on
that very account, provides singularly heavy reading. As sci-
ence, it has no standing, since it is, avowedly, fiction. As art,
it is redeemed by flashes of romantic imagination: an intense
vision of a strange city, teeming, cruel and remote. But Victor
Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, James Thomson, Lord Dunsany, ob-